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OLD TESTAMENT PARALLELS TO TABELLAE 
DEFIXIONUM 1 

By W. Sherwood Fox 
Princeton University 

The sorcerer and his "agreement with hell" were under the ban 
of the God of the Hebrews. Those "that have familiar spirits" and 
"wizards that peep and that mutter" 2 were time and again anathe- 
matized by prophet, priest, and lawgiver. 3 Through Micah the 
promise was given to the people that God would some day rid them 
of these vampires on public credulity. 4 All this is in strict harmony 
with official Hebrew theology, for the mere recognition of the spirits 
invoked by the magician is ipso facto a denial of monotheism. 6 But 
an official religion is among all peoples powerless to wean the untu- 
tored masses wholly away from the more primitive religious beliefs 
and practices of their ancestors. Now it is almost certain that the 
religion of the common people in Palestine in the Canaanitish period 
was very similar to that of the corresponding class in Egypt; 6 its 
resemblance to the popular religion of the Babylonians was less 
marked. The common features of these religions are "the wor- 
ship of local 'saints,' and the use of the proper charms and the wearing 
of proper amulets to ward off hostile powers." 7 The employment of 
charms and amulets is nothing else than the practice of magic. It 
is therefore natural to expect to find evidences that the common 
people of Israel even in the more mature stages of their religious 
development frequently relapsed into the gross practices of idolatry 
and witchcraft. We know that such evidences are abundant. 8 

1 1 am greatly indebted to Dr. George V. Schick, Rayner Fellow in Oriental Languages 
in the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, for generous assistance in the preparation of 
this article. It was contributed as a paper to the joint sessions of the American Philo- 
logical Association, the Archaeological Institute of America, and the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, in Washington, D.C., December, 1912. 

2 Isa. 8 : 19 A.V. ' Deut. 18 : 9-14. « Mic. 5:12. 

5 Cf. M. Gaster in Enc. of Bel. and Ethics, III, 451, under "Charms and Amulets." 

« D. D. Luckenbill, Biblical World, XXXV (1910), 374. 

7 Luckenbill, loc. cit. 

! Lev. 20:6; I Sam. 8:8; I Kings 11:7; 12:28; 17:9-17; 21:6ff.; Isa. 57:3; 
Jer. 27:9. 

Ill 
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It is also natural to expect that by an osmotic process these baser 
beliefs of the masses passed unchanged into the higher spheres of 
thought and action from which they were officially excluded and to 
which they were logically inimical. We are now about to discuss 
several passages from the Old Testament which exhibit practices 
closely akin to the extant Greek and Roman tabellae defixionum, or 
curse-tablets. Whether or not they are themselves essentially 
defixiones will be considered later in the paper. 

I. (1) "And there was a man of Mount Ephraim whose name 
was Micah. (2) And he said unto his mother, The eleven hundred 
shekels of silver that were taken from thee, about which thou cursedst, 
and speakest of also in my ears, behold the silver is with me; I took 
it .... " (Judg. 17:1-2 A.V.). 1 

II. (8) "Will a man rob God? Yet ye have robbed me. But 
ye say, Wherein have we robbed thee? In tithes and offerings. 
(9) Ye are cursed with a curse: for ye have robbed me, even this whole 
nation" (Mai. 3:8-9 A.V.). 2 

III. (2) "And he said unto me [i.e., Zechariah], what dost thou 
see ? And I said, I see a volume flying .... (3) And he said unto 
me, This is the curse that is going out upon the face of all the land. 
For every thief is hereby purged away from hence, and every perjurer 
is hereby purged away from hence. (4) I have sent it forth — an 
oracle of Jehovah of Hosts — and it shall enter the thief's house, and 
the house of him that hath sworn falsely by my name, and it shall 
roost in the midst of his house and consume it, with its beams and 
its stones" (Zech. 5:2-4). 3 

IV. (60) "So Jeremiah wrote in a book all the evil that should 
come upon Babylon, even all these words that are written against 
Babylon. (61) And Jeremiah said to Seraiah, When thou comest 
to Babylon, and shalt see, and shalt read all these words; (62) Then 
shalt thou say, Lord, thou hast spoken against this place, to cut 
it off, that none shall remain in it, neither man nor beast, but that 
it shall be .desolate forever. (63) And it shall be, when thou hast 

1 Cf . ". . . . He that provoketh his mother is cursed of the Lord" (Apoer. Eecl. 
3:16). 

* Wellhausen's translation is more in harmony with the curse in general: "Mit dem 
Fluch seid ihr bedroht und doch betriigt ihr mien, ihr Leute alle?" (Kleine Propheten, 
p. 55) ; cf. George Adam Smith, The Book of the Twelve Prophets, p. 368. 

» Trans, by G. A. Smith, op. cit.. p. 302. 
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made an end of reading this book, that thou shalt bind a stone to it, 
and cast it into the midst of Euphrates: (64) And thou shalt say, 
Thus shall Babylon sink and shall not rise from the evil that I will 
bring upon her . . . . " (Jer. 51:60-64 A. V.). 

V. (1) "Thou also, son of man, take thee a tile and lay it before 
thee, and pourtray upon it the city even Jerusalem: (2) And lay 
siege against it, and cast a mount against it, and set battering rams 
against it roundabout. (3) Moreover take thou unto thee an iron 
pan, and set it for a wall of iron between thee and the city: and set 
thy face against it, and it shall be besieged and thou shalt lay 
siege against it. This shall be a sign to the house of Israel" (Ezek. 
4:1-3 A. V.). 

VI. (17) " . . . . Then Elisha said, Shoot. And he [Joash] 
shot. And he said, The arrow of the Lord's deliverance, and the 
arrow of deliverance from Syria: for thou shalt smite the Syrians 
in Aphek, till thou have consumed them. (18) And he said, Take 
the arrows. And he took them. And he said unto the king of Israel, 
Smite upon the ground. And he smote thrice, and stayed. (19) And 
the man of God was wrath with him, and said, Thou shouldest have 
smitten five or six times; then hadst thou smitten Syria till thou 
hadst consumed it: whereas now thou shalt smite Syria but thrice" 
(II Kings 13:17-19 A.V.). 

ANALYSIS 

1. Against whom the curses 1 are directed. — Nos. I, II, and III are 
directed against thieves. In II the culprit is known and is definitely 
mentioned — the people of Israel. In I and III, on the other hand, 
the culprits are unknown; but the two curses are mutually different 
in that in I a specific offense is in mind, while in III theft, as a type 
of crime, is castigated. Perjurers also are cursed in III. Declared 
enemies of the authors of the respective curses are assailed in IV, V, 
and VI. Israel is assumed to stand in the same hostile attitude to 
God in V, as Babylon and Syria to Israel in IV and VI severally. 
It is significant that these enemies are known to those issuing the 
curses. 

2. Authors. — In I, II, and V these curses are professedly initiated 
by those who suffer most directly from the evils which they are 

1 For brevity's sake they will be referred to by number in this article. 
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denouncing : in I and II by those whose property has been abstracted, 
the mother and the outraged Deity; and in V by the victim of Israel's 
religious revolt, the outraged Deity again. Nos. Ill, IV, and VI are 
ostensibly from the one source, God, who espouses the cause of those 
directly suffering, the plundered in the first instance, and the nation 
of Israel in the other two. But from the literary point of view the 
real authors of several of these curses are the authors of the books 
in which they are recorded. To be specific, Malachi is the author 
of II, Ezekiel of V, and Jeremiah (ostensibly, at least) along with 
Seraiah, of IV. But on the other hand, VI is to be attributed to 
Elisha, the human agent of God, rather than to the historian. 

3. Causes. — In every case definite material causes lie behind the 
curses. In I it is the loss of eleven hundred shekels of silver, in II 
the witholding of tithes, in V the rebellion of Israel (see Ezek. 
2: Iff.). If the causes are not mentioned in the remaining three 
curses it is because they are present in the context and therefore as 
good as mentioned. 

4. Intended effects. — All six curses are alike in that they aim at 
bringing the victims within the power of the authors. Their several 
ultimate aims differ considerably. For instance, the aim of I and 
II is to recover the lost properties and in the latter case to punish 
as well, if restitution is not made; the aim of III, IV, and VI is utterly 
to destroy the offenders, their hearths and all other possessions. The 
author of V apparently desired the complete reduction of Jerusalem 
to a state of helplessness. Finally, all effects desired are physical 
in their character. 

5. Whether written or spoken. — The first curse of the list appears 
to have been spoken only. The second was originally spoken by 
God, but inasmuch as it was recorded by Malachi it is probably to 
be regarded as a written curse. No. IV, on the contrary, was origi- 
nally written, while its execution demanded the recitation of at least 
a part of its formula. Since magic does not distinguish between 
delineation and writing, V must be placed in the same category as 
IV. A certain number of oral rites accompany the symbolic actions 
described in VI. The formula of III, as far as we can judge, seems 
to have been written only. It will be shown later that there is no 
fundamental difference in magic between oral and written formulae. 1 

'P. 119, n. 3. 
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6. Material used for writing. — Books were used to receive curses 
II, III, and IV; a tile (or brick) was used for V. The importance of 
these features will be evident at a later stage of the discussion. 1 

7. Symbolism. — This phase of the analysis involves the basic 
and at the same time the most conspicuous elements of the magic 
art. Neither I nor III exhibits any trace of symbolism. The 
unusually large dimensions of the scroll (ten by twenty cubits) 3 
seen in the prophet's vision in III, are clearly symbolic of the wide 
range of this particular curse (see vs. 3). The sinking of the stone- 
laden book of IV in the waters of the Euphrates is indubitably a 
realistic portrayal of the anticipated fall of Babylon. 3 The rude 
sketch of Jerusalem on the tile in V and the mimic siege following its 
execution are indisputably magic in their character. 4 There is no 
doubt, too, that the three arrows shot into the ground in the perform- 
ance of curse VI are to be interpreted as infallibly presaging exactly 
three defeats of the Syrians at the hands of Israel. This involves 
the universal practice of magic piercing. 5 

8. Secrecy. — Only in IV and VI are there any indications at all 
that secrecy was observed in putting the curses into operation. In 
the former the wording of vs. 61 suggests that Seraiah was warned 
to take precautions that no man should see him work this spell. 6 
Discovery might lead to the annulment of the curse, to counter- 
charm, or even to the punishment of the operator and of his nation, 7 
for implicit belief in the efficacy of such operations was universal. It 
is quite possible that the burial of the book in the river was prompted 
by the desire to place the curse beyond the reach and ken of the Baby- 
lonians as well as for symbolic ends. 8 It may safely be inferred from 
the nature of the other curse (VI) that care was taken to prevent the 
Syrians from learning anything about it. 

1 Pp. 119-20. > Zech. 5:2. 

a See Fox, Amer. Jour, of Philology, XXXIII (1912), 3, pp. 304; 307-8. The magic 
symbolism of this act is here made clear. 

l Ct. " . . . . Dans la cloture tu l'entermeras" (i.e., l'image de la labartu) (Fossey, 
Magie Assyrienne, p. 81; also app., Textes Magiques, IVR, 55, no. lb, 37-38; 566, 26. 

5 See infra, p. 120. 

6 So Duhm on the passage in Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament (Tubingen 
und Leipzig, 1901), p. 376. 

' See Duhm, loc. cit. 

s Driver sees only symbolism here (The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah, pp. 326-27). 
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9. Obligamentum magicum. — At this point we merely mention 
this element; owing to its prime importance in our study, discussion 
of it will be postponed. 

COMPARISON WITH DBFIXIONES 

1. A common type of Greek and Latin defixiones consists of those 
directed against thieves. 1 Most of these for very obvious reasons 
do not name the thief, but refer to him simply as the one who 
abstracted the missing articles. But a number of them recite the 
names of the several culprits. 2 The commonest type of all, however, 
comprises those in which declared enemies, chiefly legal opponents, 
are assailed and accurately named. 3 In a curse 4 on a marble stele found 
in Delos a certain Theagenes consigns to the wrath of the Dea Syria 
a woman named Agias (?) who had failed to return a sum of money 
entrusted to her keeping. 6 Inasmuch as this has to do with a Syrian 
divinity and was found in a Greek island, it seems possible to regard 
it as a link between the type of Old Testament curses under discussion 
and the body of Greek defixiones. It certainly suggests a line of 
research as to a leading source of the Greek formulae. The recipes 
of the Magic Papyri prescribe magic methods of detecting and at the 
same time cursing thieves whose identity they assume to be unknown. 6 
All these features we have found distributed among the Old Testa- 
ment curses analyzed. 

2. Only a very small proportion of the extant defixiones contain 
the names of those who have composed them. This omission was 
plainly due to fear of the law and of counter-charms, should the 
authors' identity be revealed in any way. 7 This small proportion 

i See Audollent, Defixionum Tabellae (Paris, 1904), Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, 8(?), 11, 12, 42, 
74, 75, 104, 106, 122, 193(?), 212; idem, {Milanges Chatelain, pp. 545 ff., a new reading 
of idem, DT, 299). 

2 Nos. 3, 104, 106, 212; a part of what seems to be a name is legible in 42a. 

1 See Aud., DT, ind., pp. 471-72: Wilnsch, Defixionum Tabellae Atticarum, IG III 3, 
passim; Zipfel, Quatenus Ouidius in Ibide Callimackum aliosque fontes imprimis defixiones 
secutus sit (Diss., Leipzig, 1910), pp. 10—11. 

< Hauvette-Besnault, Bull. Corr. Hell., VI (1882), 500-502, No. 24. 

» Aud., DT, pr. xxxii-iii, will not call this a defixio because it lacks the obligamentum 
magicum; nevertheless he admits its close kinship with defixio proper. 

6 Wessely, "Neue Gr. Zaub.-pap.", Denksch. d.k. Akad. d. Wiss. zu Wien, phil.-hist. 
Kl., XLII (1893), Pap. Anas., 77 ft.; 188 ff.; 304 ff.; Budge, Egyptian Magic, p. 57. 

' See Aud., DT, pr. xliv-xlvli, xcii; Fox, op. cit., p. 34; Zipfel, op. cit., p. 16, n. 1 
p. 22, n. 1. 
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contains a few curses against thieves. 1 In these cases the authors 
deliberately ran all the threatened risks in order to make it perfectly 
clear to whom the stolen goods were to be restored. To these the 
Old Testament curse No. I is a very close parallel. 2 The tendency 
in most of the other curses to thrust the onus of authorship on God 
was probably due to some such fear of legal and magic vengeance 
as forced the suppression of the authors' names in deftxiones. The 
fact that the Hebrews, in spite of their efforts to banish sorcery 
from their midst, actually believed in its powers to bring things to 
pass, 3 sufficiently accounts for this phenomenon. 

3. In maledictions against thieves one would naturally look for 
specific statements of losses; and this is what we find: e.g., Srjvapia 
enarov KaX el/*ana; 4 quisquis mihi imudauit inuolauerit minusue 
fecit eas [res] q(uae) iinfra) s(criptae) siunt), tunicas VI [. . . . pa] 
enula lintea II in[dus]ium . . . . f Silulanus anilum perdedit, deme- 
diam partem donauit Nodenti.* Correspondingly concrete causes are 
regularly mentioned (or else implied in the phraseology) in defixiones 
against opponents at law: e.g., adue[rsa]r[ii] .... quisquis 
aduersus il(l)am loqutius est) 7 ; .... Karadco Kai \6yovs kcll Ipya 
t& KipKiSos Kai Tr)v yXSxnrav . . . ? Behind love-curses lies either 
the hostility of the wooed, or continued passive resistance to the 
suitor's entreaties, or efforts to alienate affections already fixed. 9 
The animosity cultivated among partisans at the races and in the 
arena was the concrete cause of all of a large group of tablets mainly 
from Rome 1 " and Africa. 11 Outside of these definite classes is a 

i Aud., DT, 2, 3, 46, 106, 212; idem; Mil. Chat., pp. 545 fl. 

2 Cf. the Arabian curse against thieves described by Wellhausen, Reste Arabischen 
Heidentums, p. 192. 

8 Cf . Deut. 13:1—5; Karl Marti in Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament 
on Zech. 5 : 1-4. 

* Aud., Mil. Chat., pp. 545 fl. 

« Aud., DT, 122 = C I L, II, 462. 

•Aud., DT, 106= CI L, VII, 140. 

'Aud., DT, 03 = CIL, III, 11882. 

8 Aud., DT, 52; cf. Wilnsch, DTA, passim. 

'CI., e.g., Aud., DT, 5, 10, 68, 69, 191; von Premerstein, Jhh. d. Sst. arch. Inst, in 
Wien, 1906, pp. 192 fl. 

10 E.g., Wilnsch, Sethianische Verfluchungstafeln aus Rom (see Aud., DT, 159-87). 

« Aud., DT, 232-45, 272-95; idem. Bull. Arch, du Com. des Trav. hist, et scient., 1906, 
pp. 378 fl., I and II. 
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number of tablets whose causes for a variety of reasons are obscure ; 
nevertheless, our experience justifies us in assuming that the 
actual causes were sharply defined in the minds of the authors of 
the tablets. 1 

4. The effects desired in the defixiones vary between the two 
extremes of utter extermination and temporary discomfort, 2 all alike 
involving the complete control of the victim by the person prompting 
the curse: e.g., omnes per[d]es (Aud., DT, 93a); mal[e perdat mal]e 
exset, [mal]e disperd[at] (Fox, op. cit., Plotius 43-44); aufer illae som- 
num usquedun ueniat at me et animo meo satisfaciat (Aud., DT, 230a 
2-3); KaraKaivere (51,2); ot/0€/3X«ow (241,14); iroiri<rare niar][rovf 
(36, 4). A favorite punishment is to secure if possible the demoli- 
tion of the victim's home, place of business, and other properties, 
e.g., oida (Wiinsch, DTA, 59, 8; 69, 4); ohos (53, 1); Krfjpa 
(108a 1); ovaia (89a, 8; 97, 28; 129); & ?x« (96, 17); KawriXetou or 
KcnnjXela (70, 2; 71, 1; 70, 3; 85a, 3; 87a, 2 bis, 4, 8; 75a, 10); 
ep.w6piov (75a, 11); ipyaarripiov (68a, 2, 5, 7 bis, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13 bis; b, 1, 
2, 3 bis, 4 bis, 5 bis, 6, 7, 8 bis, 9 bis, 10, 11, 12 bis, 13 bis, 15; Aud., DT, 
71, 2). It requires only a glance to see the kinship in spirit between 
this type of vengeance and the prediction that the curse in Zechariah's 
vision "shall roost in the midst of his [i.e., the thief's] house and con- 
sume it, with its beams and its stones." To the Semite the destruc- 
tion of his home signified banishment from the community; 4 it may 
have possessed the same meaning for the Athenian. In addition to 
meting out punishment the authors of defixiones against thieves have 
in most cases the very utilitarian purpose of Micah's mother (Judg. 
17:2), that of recovering the stolen property. 5 

5. At first sight it seems difficult to discover any analogy between 
the unwritten curses of the injured mother and of Joash on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the department of defixiones, which in order 
strictly to merit the name must be written in the broadest sense of the 
term. The difficulty, however, is only superficial, for many leaden 

» See Aud., DT, ind., p. 473. 
' Cf. Fox, op. cit., p. 40, n. on 16-17. 
» See Aud., DT, ind., pp. 474 ft. 

« Wellhausen, Kl. Proph., on Zech. 5:4; idem, R. Arab. Heid., pp. 192 fl\; Munziger, 
Ostafrikanisehe Studien, pp. 496 ft\; cf. Ovid, lb., 53 ff. 
'See pp. 112; 114. 
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tablets exhibit the principle sought for. The four hundred and thirty- 
six small laminae from Styra in Euboea (all included under Aud., 
DT, 80) bear only the names of victims; the same statement, slightly 
modified, may be made of Nos. 1-39 of Wiinsch's Attic compilation; 1 
the forty odd laminae found in a well at Rom, Department des Deux- 
Sevres, France (Aud., DT, 109) are wholly without inscriptions but 
are in some cases pierced with nail-holes. This probably means that 
the names of the victims or of the deities commanded or the forms of 
vengeance desired, either severally or unitedly, were part "of an oral 
formula that accompanied the consignment of the lead to the tomb 
or to the water. 2 If this be so, the spoken word was in defixiones 
endowed with powers equal to those of the written word, as in the 
broader field of general magic. 8 The parallelism then stands out 
very distinctly. No less distinct is the relationship existing between 
the portrayal of Jerusalem on Ezekiel's tile (Ezek. 4:1) and the 
images of demons and victims occasionally sketched on defixional 
laminae beside the formulae. 4 The image does not merely stand 
for the man; it is the man and whatever is done to the image is 
suffered by the man. 6 Ezekiel's siege of the representation of Jeru- 
salem is therefore not to be interpreted as a mere sham battle, but 
rather as a real conquest, in the event that the people failed to heed 
the prophet's warning to repent. 

6. It matters but little on what material a defixio was inscribed. 
It is true that lead was generally chosen, and probably because most 
suitable for the purpose, 6 but other metals and other materials of a 

• Cf. Aud., DT, 210 = CiX, X, 511. 

» Cf. Zipfel, op. eit., p. 17, on Lohmeyer, BSm. MM., XX (1905), 165. 

«Aud., DT, pr. xlii (n. 6); xliii; Wunsch, DTA, pr. il; Thompson, Semitic Magic, 
p. xliv; Sayce, Religions of Babylonia and Egypt, pp. 410-11; Fossey, Magie Assyrienne, 
p. 95: "Le mot est l'image sonore de la chose qu'il exprime, il en est l'fsquivalent exact, 
il est cette chose elle-mSme . . . ." 

* E.g., Aud., Bull. Arch., 1905, pp. clxxxii ff. I, where the formula covers the body of 
the sketch representing Archelaus, a charioteer; Olivieri, St. Ital. di Fit. CI., 1899, pp. 
173 ff., II; Wunsch, "Die Laminae litteratae des Trierer Amphitheaters," Bonn. Jhr., 
CXIX (1910), 1 ff., Nos. 18, 20. 

s ". . . . The Egyptians .... believed it was possible to transmit to the figure 
of any man, or woman, or animal, or living creature, the soul of the being which it repre- 
sented, and its qualities and attributes" (Budge, Egyp. Magic, p. 65); cf. Fossey, Mag. 
Ass., p. 85; the locus classicus is Frazer, Golden Bough (1911), I, 55 ff. The transub- 
stantiational idea involved here is a postulate of all magic. 

•Aud., DT, pr. xlviii-xlix; Wunsch, DTA, pr. iii; Wessely, op. cit.. Pap. Anas., 
p. 3108; idem, Denkschr. d.k. Akad. d. Wiss. zu Wien, phil.-hist. Kl., XXXVI (1888), Pap. 
Bibl. Nat., 2466; Zipfel, op. cit., p. 6, n. 6; Hubner, Ex., p. xlv. 
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totally different character were also employed; e.g., bronze (Aud., 
DT, 196; 212); gold (127; 262); tin (106); marble (122); lapis 
specularis (18-21); earthenware vessels (103; 136; 137; 200-207; 
'E<£. 'Apx- 1902, coll. 113-1 14). l The use of a tile or scrolls in the Old 
Testament curses does not therefore differentiate their essential 
character from that of defixiones proper. 

7. The magical significance of the unusually extensive dimensions 
of the curse-scroll seen by Zechariah (vs. 2) may be put under the 
heading of symbolism in the details of the material used. Under this 
heading we find certain defixiones in which the wish is expressed that 
the victim either wholly or in part may become like the lead, inert 
and lifeless. 2 The shooting of the arrows to insure victory over the 
Syrians naturally recalls the universal magic ritual of piercing an 
enemy by proxy, and in particular the use of the defixing nail that 
has given defixiones their name. When Seraiah overthrew Babylon 
by sinking the book he was employing a principle frequently invoked 
by the composer of curses, as I have' shown at length elsewhere. 3 
Ezekiel subjugated Jerusalem in the same way that the magus by 
binding the cock 4 and the cat 5 rendered powerless the victims for 
which the animals stood. 

8. If a defixio were prepared exactly as prescribed, the only pos- 
sible hindrance to its success would be the chance that the victims 
or the law might learn of it. Secrecy was, therefore, the very essence 
of its efficacy. 6 There was, as far as we know, only one type of excep- 
tion to this rule, and in that case the cursers ran the risk of the dis- 
covery by placing their imprecations in the light of day near certain 
sacred precincts apparently in the hope that their enemies would thus 
be frightened into giving satisfaction for their knavery. 7 Now it 

1 For a spell written on papyrus see Milne, Arch. J. Pap.-forsch., V (1911), 393, No. 312. 

> Wtinsch, DTA, 15, 12-14; 97, 7-8, 21-23, 39-40; 1056, 1; 1066, 1. 

•Seep. 115, n. 3. 

' Aud., DT, 241, 15— 17: .... ws oCtos 6 aAeKTwp KaTaSeSerat .... outws KaTa5»j<raT[e] 
to? ttlva; cf. 222. 

6 Quomodo hie calellus nemin[i] nocuil sic .... nee illi hanc litem uincere possint 
(Aud., DT, Ill, 4-6). 

• Aud., DT, pr. xliv (see also n. 3); Wunsch, DTA.pr. iv; Fox, op. cil., p. 34, n. 

' Aud., DT, 1-13, 106, 122, 212 (on which see note, p. 284) ; Hauvette-Besnault, loc. 
eit.; Zingerle, Jhh. d. bst. arch. Inst, in Wien, VIII (1905), 143 ff.; Zipfel, op. cit., p. 8, 
and n. 
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happens that virtually all of these imprecations were directed against 
thieves (see note 1, p. 116 supra). In respect to this and to their 
element of publicity they are very like the Old Testament curses 
we have designated I, II, and III, and that inscribed on the Delian 
stele (see note 4, p. 116 supra). 

9. The discussion of the question of the presence or absence of 
an obligamentum magicum in these biblical curses has purposely 
been left to the last. This magic bond may be said to be present 
when the author by magic act, symbol, or word, or by the implica- 
tion of any or all of these, forcibly binds a god or a human being to his 
will and control. This is, doubtless, the essential and distinctive 
feature of defixio. 1 But one must be a latitudinarian in testing for 
its presence, for magic is too varied to be measured by the letter of a 
single formula. For example, the Salernitan tablet (Aud., DT, 210) 
on its face obligates no specific deity nor man, yet none will deny that 
it logically possesses the magic bond. Neither the numerous Styrian 
tablets (under Aud., DT, 80), nor the similar group from Attica 
(Wunsch, DTA, 1-39), nor the French group (Aud., DT, 109) detail 
more than the victims' names, if they are inscribed at all; never- 
theless, we understand clearly that the victims were placed under 
a magic bond in spite of our ignorance as to the process. The bond 
exists or does not exist in the individual laminae jointly according to 
the point of view of the respective authors and of the traditions of 
the art; in short, it is wholly a subjective matter. To determine 
its existence in this or that case, one has first of all to ascertain the 
mental processes with which it is uttered and those with which it is 
received. 

In bringing this test to bear on our group of Old Testament 
curses we find at the outset that there is no obligamentum magicum 
apparent in the curse of Micah's mother (I). Nevertheless, Micah's 
prompt confession leads one to suspect that he felt himself to be under 
some compelling bond. The inference is natural that his mother 
deliberately intended this to be the case. It seems probable, then, 
that a magic bond was actually understood here. The symbolic 
rites accompanying the curses (IV, V, VI) recorded in Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel and II Kings, subjected the victims concerned to the magic 

i Aud., DT, pr. xxxii. 
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bond of an inexorable analogy; this, too, in the last analysis, is simply 
a point of view. 1 Further, these three curses and those (II, III) in 
Malachi and Zechariah respectively have in common the feature that 
they were currently regarded as the utterances of God, transmitted 
either directly or through His appointed agents. By His very nature 
God was bound to make good His word. This thought was ingrained 
into the very being of the Hebrews. Their present power and future 
hope lay in the fulfilment of the Divine promises. Now if at this 
juncture we recall our previous observation that the religion of the 
common people of ancient Israel was infused with magical elements 
to a preponderating extent (p. Ill, note 7), it will not seem to us 
unlikely that the popular conception of the promises of God in these 
curses savored of magic. In other words the rank and file may have 
viewed God as the Great Magician who on occasion cast an irrevo- 
cable bond upon Himself. From this plebeian point of view this 
bond was substantially an obligamentum magicum. But it may have 
been such even from a still higher point of view. If the acknowledged 
religious leaders of Israel such as Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Elisha, 
incorporated into their official acts certain features of sympathetic 
magic, it is reasonable to suspect that their theological conceptions, 
though undoubtedly on a generally higher plane, were nevertheless 
vitiated to a certain degree by unavoidable infusions of popular 
belief. In brief, it seems improbable that the prophets could wholly 
avoid the plebeian point of view of these God-uttered curses. In the 
last analysis this obligamentum magicum is only superficially to be 
differentiated from that of the defixiones, for in the one case God is 
conceived of as binding Himself and in the other a man assumes 
divine powers and binds both the gods and his fellow-men. The 
latter type of binding is coarser, more materialistic, more primitive, 
and contains a smaller element of religion than the former. 2 It 
differs also in being more highly specialized and more consistently 
developed along purely magical lines. But here we must come to a 
halt in disputed territory, for no one has yet finally staked out the 
dividing line between magic and religion. 

1 " Men took the order of their ideas for the order of nature, and hence imagined that 
the control which they have, or seem to have, over their thoughts, permitted them to 
exercise a corresponding control over things" (Frazer, op. cit. [1911], I, 420). 

1 Cf. Frazer, op. cit., pp. 240 fl. 
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The foregoing discussion has shown clearly that these six Old 
Testament curses as a group contain all the principal elements of 
defixiones. Examining them singly we find that only the curse of 
Jeremiah (or better, of Seraiah) conforms to the type in its entirety, 
while all the others possess these elements in varying proportions. 
It is notable that a virtual obligamentum magicum seems to be com- 
mon to the group. Most of these curses we observe to have been 
written; and a very important observation it is as regards the chro- 
nology of defixiones. For our purposes we need to consider only the 
oldest instances. The first eight chapters of Zechariah, which include 
the quoted curse, are generally believed to have been composed in the 
latter part of the sixth century B.C.; George Adam Smith narrows 
the date down to the period 520-516. 1 That portion of the prophecy 
of Jeremiah containing the curse against Babylon is almost certainly 
post-exilic and therefore cannot be older than 586 B.C., the year of the 
fall of Judah. 2 The symbolic overthrow of Jerusalem by Ezekiel 
dates after 592. 3 It is therefore possible to state that the Hebrews 
were familiar with the written curse, of near kin to defixio, as early 
as the first part of the sixth century B.C. As such customs do not 
spring up in a night, one can safely conclude that they were in vogue, 
probably in cruder form, for several centuries previously. The 
basis of the story of the curse of Micah by his mother is antecedent 
to the division of the kingdom, 940 B.C., the approximate date of 
composition of this and other stories of the great Judges. 4 The 
spoken curse was therefore definitely known to the Hebrews as early 
as the tenth century b.c. and probably long before. The earliest 
Greek defixiones extant are Wunsch, DTA, 26, and Aud., DT, 45 
and 80, all of which are assigned to the fifth century and are of the 
simplest character, consisting of but little more than lists of victims. 
This simplicity leads to the inference that they represent the Greek 
defixio in its more primitive stages. 5 We can only surmise that they 
took their meaning from the rites, unknown to us, that probably 

i The Book of the Twelve Prophets, p. 449. 

» E. G. Hirsch in the Jewish Enc, VII, 96, 105. 

» Ibid., V, 313 fl. 

* Ibid., VII, 381. 

1 Zipfel, op. cit., p. 14 and n. 1. 
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accompanied them. If such symbolic rites existed in fact, their 
resemblance to the old Jewish curses is all the more striking. But 
that alone does not warrant the statement that the Greek curses 
are a development of the Hebrew. Nevertheless it may be taken 
as indicating the source of a pronounced shaping influence on the 
Greek defixio. This is apparently confirmed by the stele from Delos 
already referred to and of undoubted Semitic origin. 



